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SPEECH  OF  HON.  J.  M.  ASHLEY. 


Mr.  Ashley  said :  I  desire  to  call  up  this  morning,  pursuant  to  notice 
previously  given,  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  re¬ 
solution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  reference  to 
slavery  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Holmah  :  Does  the  gentleman  call  it  up  for  action  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Ashley:  No,  sir;  but  for  discussion,  intending  to  let  that  discus¬ 
sion  run  on  until  the  House  sees  fit  to  order  the  main  question  to  be  puL 

The  Speaker  :  This  being  private  bill  day,  it  requires  a  majority  vote 
to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  private  bills. 

The  consideration  of  private  bills  was  set  aside  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Ashley:  Mr.  Speaker,  “7)^  slavery  is  not  wrong.^  nothing  is 
wrongP  Thus  simply  and  truthfully  hath  spoken  our  worthy  Chief- 
Magistrate. 

The  proposition  before  us  is,  whether  this  universally  acknowledged 
wrong  shall  be  continued  or  abolished.  Shall  it  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  American  Congress  by  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  or  shall  it  be 
condemned  as  an  intolerable  wrong  by  its  adoption  ? 

If  slavery  had  never  been  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  should  he  made  in  Congress  to-day  to  authorize  the  people  of  th< 
several  States  to  enslave  any  portion  of  our  own  people  or  the  people 
any  other  country,  if  would  be  universally  denounced  as  an  infamous  d 
criminal  proposition,  and  its  author  would  be  execrated,  and  justly,  by 
all  right-thinking  men,  and  held  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  proposition  could  secure  a  single  vote  in  this 
House  ;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  enslave  a  single  free  man,  will  nevertheless  vote  to  keep  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  in  slavery,  who  are  by  nature  and  the  laws  of  God  as  much 
entitled  to  their  freedom  as  we  are.  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  this 
strange  inconsistency,  or  make  an  argument  to  show  its  fallacy.  I  content 
myself  with  simply  stating  the  fact. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  no  man  favorable  to  peace,  concord,  and  a  restored 
Union,  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  how  he  should  vote  on  this  prop* 
osition.  Certainly,  whatever  of  strife,  sectional  bitterness,  and  personal 
animosity  these  halls  have  witnessed  since  my  appearance  in  Congress,  or, 
indeed,  I  may  say,  since  the  organization  of  parties  in  1836,  slavery  has 
usually  been  the  sole  cause.  No  observer  of  our  history,  or  of  the  political 
parties  which  have  been  organized  and  disbanded,  now  hesitates  to  declare 
that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  this  terrible  civil  war.  All  who  understand 
anything  of  our  troubles,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  now  know  that 
but  for  slavery  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  in  this  country  to-day. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  for  a  government  organ¬ 
ized  as  ours  to  endure  half  slave  and  half  free  ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer 
to  the  reader  of  history  than  that  the  men  who  made  our  Constitution 
never  expected  nor  desired  the  nation  to  remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Our  fathers  w'ere  men  of  ideas,  and  they  believed  that  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  slavery  would  cease  to  exist.  Sir,  while  demanding 
liberty  for  themselves,  and  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  were  not 
guilty  of  the  infamy  of  making  a  Constitution  which,  by  any  fair  rules  of 
construction,  can  be  interpreted  into  a  denial  of  liberty,  happiness  and 
justice  to  an  entire  race. 

THE  NATION  CAN  NOT  ENDURE  HALF  SLAVE  AND  HALF  FREE. 

That  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were  sadly  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  that  slavery  would  cease  on  the  adoption  of  the  national  Con¬ 
stitution  is  undoubtedly  true.  Instead  of  disappearing,  as  they  confidently 
expected,  circumstances  unforeseen  by  them  so  strengthened  slavery  that 
in  less  than  eighty  years  it  became  the  dominant  interest  in  the  nation, 
and  in  1860  openly  demanded  the  entire  control  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  Because  this  demand  was  refused  by  the  free  laboring  men  of  the 
North,  the  slave-masters  of  the  South  organized  this  the  most  wicked  of  all 
rebellions,  and  for  nearly  four  long  years  have  waged  this  terrible  war 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  best  form  of  government  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man,  in  order  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  government  whose 
corner-stone  should  be  human  slavery.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  contest.  It 
has  at  last  so  fully  developed  itself  that  all  the  world,  including  its  most 
stupid  editors^  now  understand  it.  The  Government  of  our  fathers  must 
either  be  maintained,  and  slavery  die,  or  slavery  must  live,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  destroyed.  The  conflict  is  “  irrepressible,”  and  beyond  com¬ 
promise.  The  nation  cannot  longer  endure  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Had  statesmen  administered  this  Government  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
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instead  of  the  trading  politicians  who  have  disgraced  it,  first  by  apologizing 
for,  then  justifying,  and  at  last  openly  defending  slavery  as  a  right  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  national  Constitution,  we  should  have  had  no  such  desolating 
war  as  we  have  in  this  country  to  day. 

If  the  National  Constitution  had  been  rightfully  interpreted,  and  the 
Government  organized  under  it  properly  administered,  slavery  could  not 
have  legally  existed  in  this  country  for  a  single  hour,  and  practically  but  a 
few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Only  because  the  fund¬ 
amental  principles  of  the  Government  have  been  persistently  violated  in 
its  administration,  and  the  Constitution  grossly  perverted  by  the  Courts,  is 
it  necessary  to-day  to  pass  the  amendment  now  under  consideration.  I 
say  this  much  in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  men 
who,  when  establishing  this  Government,  made  a  Constitution  which,  to¬ 
day,  is  the  bist  known  among  men. 

DENUNCIATION  OF  SLAVERY. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  any  constitution  can  legalize  the 
enslavement  of  men.  I  do  not  believe  any  government,  democratic 
or  despotic,  can  rightfully  make  a  single  slave;  and  that  which 
a  government  cannot  rightfully  do,  it  cannot  rightfully  or  legally 
authorize,  or  even  permit,  its  subject  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be,  legally,  such  a  thing  as  property  in  man.  A  majority  in  a 
republic  cannot  rightfully  enslave  the  minority,  nor  can  the  accumulated 
decrees  of  courts  or  the  musty  precedents  of  governments  make  oppression 
just.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
slavery  as  an  abstract  question.  It  is  a  system  so  at  war  with  human 
nature,  so  revolting  and  brutal,  and  is,  withal,  so  at  variance  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity  and  every  idea  of  justice,  so  absolutely  indefensible 
in  itself,  that  I  will  not  uncover  its  hideous  blackness  and  thus  harrow  up 
my  own  and  the  feelings  of  others  by  a  description  of  its  disgusting  hor¬ 
rors,  or  an  attempted  recital  of  its  terrible  barbarism  and  indescribable 
villainy. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  slavery  has  forced  this  terrible  civil 
war  upon  us — a  war  which  we  could  not  have  avoided,  if  w'e  would,  with¬ 
out  an  unconditional  surrender  to  its  deorradino;  demands.  It  has  thus  at- 
tempted  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  national  life.  It  has  shrouded  the 
land  in  mourning  and  filled  it  with  widows  and  orphans.  It  has  publicly 
proclaimed  itself  the  enemy  of  the  Union  and  our  unity  as  a  free  people. 
Its  barbaraties  have  no  parallel  in  the  world’s  history.  The  enormities 
committed  by  it  upon  our  Union  prisoners  of  war  were  never  equalled  in 
atrocity  since  the  creation  of  man. 


For  more  than  thirty  years  past  there  is  no  crime  known  among  men 
which  it  has  not  committed  under  the  sanction  of  law.  It  has  bound  men 
and  women  in  chains,  even  the  children  of  the  slave-master,  and  sold  them 
in  the  public  shambles  like  beasts.  Under  the  plea  of  Christianizing 
them,  it  has  enslaved,  beaten,  maimed,  and  robbed  millions  of  men  for 
whose  salvation  the  Man  of  Sorrows  died.  It  so  constituted  its  courts  that 
the  complaints  and  appeals  of  these  people  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason 
of  the  decision  “  that  black  men  had  no  rights  that  white  men  were 
bound  to  respect.”  It  has  for  many  years  defied  the  Government  and 
trampled  upon  the  national  Constitution  by  kidnapping,  imprisoning, 
mobbing,  and  murdering  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  no 
offence  except  protesting  against  its  terrible  crimes.  It  has  silenced  every 
free  pulpit  within  its  control,  and  debauched  thousands  which  ought  to 
have  been  independent.  It  has  denied  the  masses  of  poor  white  children 
within  its  power  the  privilege  of  free  schools,  and  made  free  speech  and 
a  free  press  impossible  within  its  domain  ;  while  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
vice  are  almost  universal  wherever  it  dominates.  Such  is  slavery,  our 
mortal  enemy,  and  these  are  but  a  tithe  of  its  crimes.  No  nation  could 
adopt  a  code  of  laws  which  would  sanction  such  enormities,  and  live. 
No  man  deserves  the  name  of  statesman  who  would  consent  that  such  a 
monster  should  live  in  the  republic  for  a  single  hour. 

CAN  SLAVERY  BE  ABOLISHED  IN  STATES  BY  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  slavery  is  wrong  and  criminal,  as  the  great  body  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  Christian  men  admit,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  abolish  it, 
if  we  have  the  power.  Have  we  the  power  ?  The  fifth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows : 

“  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con¬ 
vention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  convention  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.” 

The  question  which  first  presents  itself  in  examining  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is,  what  constitutes  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  ?  or,  what,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Constitution,  is  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 
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Is  it  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  members  to  which  all  the  States, 
including  the  States  in  rebellion,  would  be  entitled,  if  they  were  all  now  re¬ 
presented,  or  is  it  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  have  been  elected  and 
qualified  ? 

This  question  would  have  entered  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  under  consideration,  had  not  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Speaker,  d^ 
cided,  and  this  House  sustained  him  in  declaring,  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  and  recognized  by  the  House  made  a  constitutional 
quorum. 

It  has,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  body  can  dispose  of  the  question, 
been  authoritatively  settled,  and  settled,  as  I  think  it  should  have  been,  by 
declaring  that  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  and  qualified  constitutes 
a  quorum,  and  that  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  can  constitutionally  pass  this 
amendment.  The  question  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  I  do  not  care  to 
make  an  argument  in  support  of  a  proposition  thus  authoritatively  settled. 

My  colleague  from  the  first  district,  (Mr.  Pendleton,)  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  the  last  session,  against  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  propose,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  adopt,  an  amendment  of 
the  character  of  the  one  now  under  consideration.  He  claimed  that,  though 
Congress  passed  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  requisite  two-thirds,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  adopted  it,  or,  indeed 
all  the  States  save  one,  it  would  not  legally  become  a  part  of  the  National 
Constitution.  These  are  his  words  : 

“  But  neither  three-fourths  of  the  States,  nor  all  the  States  save  one,  can 
abolish  slavery  in  that  dissenting  State,  because  it  lies  within  the  domain 
reserved  entirely  to  each  State  for  itself,  and  upon  it  the  other  States  can¬ 
not  enter.” 

Is  this  position  defensible  ?  If  I  read  the  Constitution  aright,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  force  of  language,  the  section  which  I  have  just  quoted  is  to¬ 
day  free  from  all  limitations  and  conditions  save  two,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  suffrage  of  the  several  States  in  the  Senate  shall  be  equal, 
and  that  no  State  shall  lose  this  equality  by  any  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  without  its  consent ;  the  other  relates  to  taxation.  These  are  the 
only  conditions  and  limitations. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  may  propose,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States 
may  adopt,  any  amendment  republican  in  its  character  and  consistent  with 
the  continued  existence  of  the  nation,  save  in  the  two  particulars  just 
named. 

If  they  cannot,  then  is  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  just  quoted  a  dead 
letter,  the  States  sovereign,  the  Government  a  confederation,  and  the 
United  States  not  a  nation. 
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THE  STATE  SOVEREIONTY  HERESY  EXPOSED. 

The  extent  to  which  this  question  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereigntjr 
has  aided  this  terrible  rebellion,  and  manacled  and  weakened  the  arm  of 
the  National  Government  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Certainly,  doctrines 
so  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  could  not  be 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  any  considerable  number  of  our  citizens  with¬ 
out  eventually  culminating  in  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

This  fatal  heresy  doubtless  carried  many  men  of  character  and  culture  into 
the  rebellion  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Union.  If  we  may  credit 
the  recently  published  private  letters  of  General  Lee,  written  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  to  his  sister  and  friends,  and  never  intended  for  publication,  he 
was  induced  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  the  insurgents  by  the  so-called 
secession  of  Virginia,  under  the  belief  that  his  first  and  highest  allegiance 
was  due  to  his  State.  Sir,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  loyal  men  to  credit 
this.  To  thinking  men,  nothing  seems  more  absurd  than  the  political 
heresy  called  State  rights,  in  the  sense  which  makes  each  State  sove¬ 
reign  and  the  National  Government  the  mere  agent  and  creature  of  the 
States.  Why,  sir,  the  unity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  antedates 
the  Revolution.  The  original  thirteen  colonies  were  never  in  fact  disunited. 
The  man  who  had  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Virginia  had  the  same  right 
in  New  York.  As  one  people  they  declared  their  independence,  and  as 
one  people,  after  a  seven  years’  war,  conquered  it.  But  the  unity  and 
citizenship  of  the  people  existed  before  the  Revolution,  and  before  the 
national  Constitution.  In  fact,  this  unity  gave  birth  to  the  Constitution. 
Without  this  unity  and  pre-existing  nationality — if  I  may  so  express  my¬ 
self — the  Constitution  would  never  have  been  formed.  The  men  who  car¬ 
ried  us  through  the  revolutionary  struggle  never  intended,  when  establish¬ 
ing  this  Government,  to  destroy  that  unity  or  lose  their  national  citizenship. 
Least  of  all  did  they  intend  that  we  should  become  aliens  to  each  other 
and  citizens  of  petty,  independent,  sovereign  States.  In  order  to  make 
fruitful  the  blessings  which  they  had  promised  themselves  from  independ¬ 
ence,  and  to  secure  the  unity  and  national  citizenship  for  which  they  per¬ 
iled  life,  fortune  and  honor,  they  made  the  national  Constitution.  They 
had  tried  a  confederation.  It  did  not  secure  them  such  a  Union  as  they 
had  fought  for,  and  they  determined  to  “  form  a  more  perfect  Union.”  For 
this  purpose  they  met  in  national  convention,  and  formed  a  national  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  then  submitted  it  to  the  electors  of  the  States  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection.  They  did  not  submit  it  to  the  States  as  States,  nor 
to  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  but  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  all  the  States.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  have  submitted  it  and  been  consistent  with  the  declaration  made  in 
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the  preamble,  which  says  “  that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  &c.  The  whole  people  were  represented  in  this  convention. 
Through  their  representatives  they  pledged  each  other  that  whenever  the 
people  of  nine  States  shall  ratify  and  approve  the  Constitution  submitted 
to  them,  it  should  be  the  Constitution  of  the  nation. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  to  claim  that  our  Government  is  a  confedera¬ 
tion  and  the  States  sovereign,  is  an  absurdity  too  transparent  for  serious 
argument.  Not  only  is  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  against  such  a  doc¬ 
trine,  but  history  also.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution 
twenty-two  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  clothed  with 
part  of  the  national  sovereignty.  The  territory  out  of  which  twenty-one 
of  these  States  were  formed  was  the  common  territory  of  the  nation.  It 
had  been  acquired  by  cession,  conquest,  or  purchase.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  national  Government  over  it  w^as  undisputed.  The  people  who  settled 
upon  it  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  twenty-one  States  w^ere 
organized  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  Government.  Without  the  consent  of  Congress  they 
would  have  remained  Territories.  What  an  absurdity  to  claim  that  the 
citizens  of  the  New  England  States,  or  of  all  the  States,  or  of  any  section 
of  the  Union,  may  settle  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  form 
State  governments,  with  barely  inhabitants  enough  to  secure  one  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  House  under  the  apportionment,  secure  admission  as  a 
State,  and  then  assume  to  be  sovereign  and  master  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  power  to  secede  and  unite  with  another  and  hostile  government 
at  pleasure,  and  to  treat  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  alien  enemies 
who  do  not  think  it  their  dutv  to  unite  with  them.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  deluded  many  men  into  this  rebellion,  and  which  seems  to  delude- 
some  men  here  with  the  idea  that  the  national  Constitution  cannot  be 
amended  so  as  to  abolish  slavery,  even  if  all  the  States  in  the  Union  de¬ 
mand’d  it  save  Delaware.  Under  this  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  States 
like  Florida  and  Arkansas,  erected  on  the  national  domain,  may,  as  scon 
as  they  secure  admission  into  the  Union,  secede  and  embezzle  all  the 
property  of  the  nation,  including  the  public  lands,  and  foits,  and  arsenals, 
declare  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  unite  with  them  alien 
enemies,  confiscate  their  property,  rob  them  of  their  liberty  by  im¬ 
pressing  them  into  their  array  to  fight  against  their  own  country  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  they  refuse,  punish  them  by  imprisonment  and  death. 
After  doing  this,  if  the  authority  to  commit  such  wholesale  robbery,  im¬ 
pressments  and  murders  is  denied  them  by  the  national  Government,  they 
set  up  the  claim  that  they  are  sovereign  and  independent,  and  are  only  de- 
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fending  their  homes,  their  firesides,  and  household  god?,  and  we  have  men  all 
over  the  North  who  to-day  defend  this  monstrous  assumption  and  villainy, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  no  man,  not  even  my  colleague,  will  deny  that 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  or  States  assembled  by  their  representatives  in 
convention  to  make  the  present  national  Constitution,  they  might  have 
abolished  slavery  at  once.  Or,  if  the  theory  of  the  old  parties  is  true,  that 
a  republican  government  may  authorize  or  permit  the  enslavement  of  men, 
which  I  deny,  they  could  have  provided  for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
in  twenty  or  fifty  years,  if  they  had  seen  fit ;  and  if  the  people  of  nine 
States  had  voted  to  ratify  such  a  Constitution,  slavery  could  not,  after  the 
period  named,  have  existed  by  State  law  and  in  defiance  of  the  national 
Constitution,  either  in  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States  ratifying  it,  or  in  any 
one  of  the  States  admitted  into  the  Union  after  its  adoption.  If  it  was 
competent  for  the  men  who  made  the  national  Constitution  to  prohibit 
slavery  at  the  time,  or  to  provide  for  its  future  prohibition,  why  is  it  not 
just  as  competent  for  us  now  ?  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  its  amendment  in  the  section  which  I  have  already  quoted.  This  was  a 
mere  provision.  They  provided  that  when  an  amendment  was  proposed 
and  adopted  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed,  it  should  become  a  part 
of  the  national  Constitution,  and  be  as  valid  and  binding  as  though  origin¬ 
ally  a  part  of  that  instrument. 

Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  the  protection  and  continu¬ 
ance  of  slavery,  they  could  easily  have  provided  against  an  amendment  of 
the  character  of  the  one  now  before  us  by  guarding  this  interest  as  they 
did  the  right  of  the  States  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  They 
did  not  do  it,  because,  as  the  history  of  the  convention  abundantly  proves, 
the  great  majority  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  the  speedy 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  I  contend  that,  so  far  from  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  an  amendment,  it  has  expressly  provided  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  single  section  or  clause  in  the  national  Con¬ 
stitution  which  clothes  the  political  organizations  which  we  call  States 
with  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  power,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
prohibits  in  positive  and  unmistakable  language  any  State  from  doing  any 
act  which  a  sovereign  might  do  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  national  Government  is  rigorously  maintained 
throughout  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  most  emphatically  ordained  in  arti¬ 
cle  six,  clause  two,  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows  : 

“  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  ba 
made  in  pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  nmde, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 
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Section  eight,  article  one,  enumerates  seventeen  distinct  sovereign  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  national  character  conferred  on  Congress  bj  the  Constitution,  and, 
as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any,  this  extraordinary  enumeration 
of  powers  is  followed  by  this  sweeping  and  significant  provision  : 

“  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  ” 

If  I  understand  this  provision  correctly,  it  means  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  national  Government  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  not  only  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  powers  delegated  by  it  to  Congress,  but  to  all  departments  of  the 
national  Government.  They  never  intended  that  any  State,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  States,  nor  the  officials  of  State  governments,  should  be  competent 
in  any  capacity  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  the  national  Constitution  by 
any  department  of  the  national  Government  nor  of  the  propriety  of  any  law 
passed  by  Congress.  Any  citizen  has  the  undoubted  right  to  express  his 
opinions,  and  criticise  the  action  of  the  General  Government  or  of  any  de¬ 
partment  thereof ;  but  neither  is  a  State,  nor  are  the  officials  of  a  State, 
clothed  with  any  authority  to  decide  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  law 
passed  by  Congress,  nor  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  act  done  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  national  Government. 

It  is  past  comprehension  how  any  man  with  the  Constitution  before  him, 
and  the  history  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  within 
his  reach,  together  with  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  against 
the  assumption  of  the  States  rights  pretensions,  can  be  found  at  this  late 
day  defending  the  State  sovereignty  dogmas,  and  claiming  that  the  national 
Constitution  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  slavery,  even  though  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  save  one  give  it  their  approval. 

That  provision  of  the  national  Constitution  which  imposes  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,  is  one  which  impresses  me  as  forcibly  as  any 
other  with  the  idea  of  the  utter  indefensibility  of  the  State  sovereignty  dog¬ 
mas,  and  of  the  supreme  power  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  lodged  in  the  National  Government. 

In  this  connection  we  ought  not  to  overlook  that  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  secures  nationality  of  citizenship.  The  Constitution  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  It  is  a  universal  franchise  which  can¬ 
not  be  confined  to  States,  but  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  We 
are  fighting  to  maintain  this  national  franchise,  and  prevent  its  passing 
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under  tlie  control  of  a  foreign  power,  where  this  great  privilege  would  be 
denied  us,  or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  its  value.  The  nationality  of  our 
citizenship  makes  our  army  a  unit,  although  from  distant  States,  and 
makes  them  also  invincible. 

THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  STATES  NOW  REPRESENTED  MAY  AMEND  THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

It  is  objected  that  if  we  pass  this  proposition  the  requisite  number  of 
States  cannot  now  be  secured  for  its  adoption.  In  answer  to  this  objection, 
I  have  to  say  that  Congress  has  not,  in  submitting  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  limited  the  time  in  which  the  States  shall  adopt  it;  nor  has  Congress 
attempted  authoritatively  to  declare  that  it  will  require  the  ratification  of 
twenty-seven  States  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  hold  that  whenever  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  represented  in  Con¬ 
gress  give  their  consent  to  this  proposition  it  will  legally  become  a  part  of 
the  national  Constitution,  unless  other  States,  now  without  civil  governments 
known  to  the  Constitution,  establish  governments  such  as  Congress  shall 
recognize,  and  such  States,  together  with  the  new  States  which  may  be 
admitted,  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  three-fourths  of  the  States 
now  represented  adopt  the  proposed  amendment ;  in  which  event  the  States 
thus  recognized  or  admitted  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  States  now 
represented  in  Congress,  and  the  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
thus  recognized,  and  none  others,  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be  successfully 
controverted,  that  neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
constituted  authorities  under  it  can  know  of  the  existence  of  a  State  in  this 
Union,  unless  it  has  a  civil  government  organized  in  subordination  to  and 
working  in  harmony  with  the  national  Constitution.  This  principle  has 
been  fully  recognized  by  all  the  co  ordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  this. house  we  have  authoritatively 
declared  that  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  and  qualified  are  a  quorum 
competent  to  transact  business.  The  Senate,  at  this  session,  have  adopted 
this  rule  also.  Two-thirds  of  this  quorum,  then,  if  this  decision  be  correct, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  may  constitutionally  pass  the  proposition  before  us.  If  we 
may  constitutionally  pass  this  amendment  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum  of  this  House  and  Senate  as  now  constituted,  three  fourths  of  the 
States  now  represented  in  Congress  may  constitutionally  adopt  it,  provided 
they  do  so  before  any  new  States  are  admitted,  or  before  a  rebel  State  gov¬ 
ernment  is  organized  and  recognized  by  the  joint  action  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  I  believe  this  is  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution.  Cer- 
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tainlj  it  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with  the  national  existence.  If  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  a  State  once  a  State  is  always  a  State,  we  have  no 
safety  from  factions  and  revolutions.  Suppose  that  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  known  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  as  South  Carolina, 
there  should  be  no  civil  government  organized  in  the  next  fifty  years  such 
as  Congress  will  recognize,  do  gentlemen  claim  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  old  State  organization  would  be  still  in  existence,  and  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  such  a  State 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  number  from  which  the  constitutional  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  must  be  secured  for  the  ratification  of  an  amendment? 
If  not,  then,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be  claimed  as  necessary  to-day  ? 
The  constitutional  State  government  of  South  Carolina  is  as  completely 
destroyed  at  this  moment  as  though  their  Representatives  had  not  been  in 
these  halls,  or  their  local  government  recognized  by  Congress  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Certainly  no  thoughtful  man  who  has  carefully  examined  this 
subject  will  defend  the  absurdity  of  the  constitutional  existence  of  political 
communities,  which  we  call  States  after  their  constitutional  States  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  their  own  citizens. 

Speeches  were  made  at  the  last  session,  and  indeed  at  every  session  of 
Congress  since  the  rebellion,  to  prove  that  the  several  acts  of  secession  of  the 
rebel  States,  being  illegal,  were  therefore  void,  and  that  the  State  constitu¬ 
tion  in  those  States,  not  only  remained,  but  that  the  government  of  such 
Slates  could  at  any  time  be  put  in  motion  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
whenever  ten  or  more  loyal  men  could  be  found  to  assume  the  governor¬ 
ship  and  a  few  of  tho  subordinate  office^  therein.  Loyal  citizens  of  the 
rebel  States  are  fast  being  cured  of  this  fallacy.  They  have  learned  by 
experience  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  supreme,  and  the 
local  governments  in  rebel  States  cannot  be  put  in  motion  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Congress.  The  mass  of  men  did  not  at  first  seem  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  while  acts  of  secession  were  illegal  and  void  as  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  national  Government,  its  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  nevertheless  it 
was  such  a  crime  that  those  committing  it  forfeited  all  rights  guaranteed 
them  by  the  national  Constitution  under  their  State  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  there  be  such  a  thing  known  to  our  national  Consti¬ 
tution  as  a  State  without  a  constitutional  government  ?  In  my  opinion,  sir, 
a  State  government,  to  be  constitutional,  must  be  organized,  and  act  in 
subordination  to  the  national  Constitution,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Congress.  The  national  Constitution  requires  the  oflScers  in  each  State  to 
swear  to  support  it  while  discharging  the  duties  of  any  State  office  to  which 
they  may  have  been  elected  or  appointed.  If  a  State  does  not 
act  in  subordination  to  the  national  Constitution,  and  its  officers  do 
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not  take  an  oath  to  support  it,  and  they  send  no  Senators  or 
Representatives  to  Congress,  there  can  be  no  constitutional  State 
government  in  such  State.  Add  to  this  the  crime  of  secession,  re¬ 
bellion,  and  levying  war,  and  the  taking  of  an  oath  by  the  otBcers 
of  such  State  to  support  another  a  hostile  government,  and  I  claim  it  ter¬ 
minates  of  necessity,  and  of  right  ought  to  terminate  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  every  such  State.  In  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  if  there  is  no  loyal  State  government  such  as  I  have  described,  but  in 
its  stead  a  government  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  established  by  the 
action  of  its  citizens,  then,  in  fact,  there  is  no  constitutional  State  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  of  course,  no  State  known  to  the  Constitution.  The  States  then 
in  rebellion  have  no  constitutional  governments.  They  have  civil  organi¬ 
zations,  however,  hostile  to  the  United  States;  organizations  which  are 
recognized  as  de  facto  rebel  governments.  When  the  rebellion  is  sup¬ 
pressed  there  will  be  no  constitutional  State  governments,  in  fact^  in  one 
of  the  rebel  States,  and  certainly  the  rebel  de  facto  governments  cannot  re¬ 
main  or  be  recognized  by  us  after  the  rebellion  is  put  down.  The  people 
residing  within  the  limits  of  these  so-called  States  will  be  under  the  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  cannot  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  a  State  which  has  no  State  government  known  to  the 
national  Constitution, 

I  may  be  answered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  guarantee  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  this  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  implies  the  continued  existence  of  the  State,  although  its  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  been  overthrown  by  violence  or  by  the  deliberate  acts  of  a 
majority  of  its  citizens.*  Grant  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument ;  but  what 
will  be  the  legal  conditions  of  such  State  if  the  minority  do  not  call  upon 
Congress  to  secure  them  a  republican  government  ?  What  will  be  its  con¬ 
dition  if  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power,  attempts  to 
secure  such  State  a  republican  government,  and  loyal  citizens  cannot  be 
found  in  sufiScient  numbers  to  maintain  a  State  government  ?  Is  not  the 
condition  of  such  State  for  the  time  being  that  of  a  quasi  Territory  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  during  the  time  it  remains  in  rebellion,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  a 
State  government,  it  is  not  a  State.  If  so,  then,  for  practical  purposes, 
whether  of  national  administration  or  for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
States  ill  rebellion,  and  without  civil  governments  which  Congress  can  re¬ 
cognize,  are  not  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot 
act  upon  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  or  do  any  other  act  which  a 
loyal  State  of  the  Union  may  lawfully  do. 

In  pursuing  this  argument,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  confederation,  but  a  nation  ;  that  the 
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national  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  the 
Government  organized  under  it  is  clothed  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  people.  The  first  and  highest  allegiance  is  due  from 
the  citizen  to  the  national  Government ;  he  is  also  subject  to  the  laws 
constitutionally  enacted  by  his  own  local  State  government.  If 
there  be  no  local  State  government  in  existence,  the  citizen  is  legally  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  laws  of  Congress.  In  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  State 
government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  where  a 
State  government  formerly  existed.  Congress  has  all  the  authority  of  a 
State  government  within  such  territory.  If,  then,  in  the  rebellious  States 
there  is  no  constitutional  civil  governments,  are  they  States  within  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  again  ask  the  question,  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  known  to  our  national  Constitution  as  a  State  without  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  ?  If  not,  then  the  rebel  States,  having  no  consti¬ 
tutionally  organized  civil  governments,  are  not  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  territory  and  the  citizens  residing  therein  are 
sul^ect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  the  same  as  citizens  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

AN  UNANSWERABLE  PROPOSITION. 

If  the  contrary  theory  is  true,  and  a  State  once  a  State  is  always  a 
State,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  my  mind  than  that  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  so  amended  at  once  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  minority  of  the 
States  to  destroy  the  Government,  as  they  might  do  every  four  years,  if 
the  Electoral  College  failed  to  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  event  of  the  Electoral  College  failing  to  elect,  the  duty  devolves 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  State  having  one  vote.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  States  must  be  present,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  is 
required  to  elect  a  President  The  same  rule  applies  when  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  : 

“  But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States.” 

Now,  suppose  that  from  any  cause  two  of  the  States  represented  here 
were  not  represented,  and  there  were  but  twenty-three  States  represented 
in  this  House,  and  there  had  been  no  election  in  1864  of  a  President  by 
the  Electoral  College.  The  election  for  President  in  that  event  would 
have  devolved  on  this  House. 
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Would  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  have  decided,  when  the  question  was  raised, 
as  it  would  have  been,  “  Is  there  a  constitutional  quorum  present?”  that 
it  required  the  presence  of  members  in  the  House  from  two-thirds  of  the 
Stales,  including  the  eleven  rebel  States ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  twenty- 
four  States  must  be  represented  here,  and  that  it  would  require  a  majority 
of  thirty-six  States,  or  nineteen  votes,  to  elect  the  President  ?  If  you 
would  have  so  decided,  and  the  House  should  have  sustained  that  deci¬ 
sion,  and  if  but  twenty-three  States  were  present,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  Government.  If  we  could  not  proceed  to  elect  a  President 
with  the  Representatives  of  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-6ve  loyal 
States,  the  Government  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  for  want  of  an 
Executive.  If  the  duty  of  electing  a  President  had  devolved 
on  this  House  at  this  session,  and  but  twenty  three  States  were  present,  the 
question  would  not  only  have  been  raised  as  to  what  constituted  a 
quorum,  but  the  question  also  as  to  whether  we  should  receive  and  count 
the  electoral  votes  which,  in  the  event  of  no  election  of  President  by  the 
Electoral  College,  would  probably  have  been  sent  here  from  several  of  the 
rebel  States  to  embarrass,  distract  and  divide  us.  Sir,  no  loyal  man  can 
contemplate  a  contingency  such  as  I  have  suggested  without  a  shudder.  If 
the  theory  that  a  State  once  a  State  is  always  a  State,  is  to  obtain  in  the 
national  administration,  there  is  no  safety  or  security  for  the  Government. 
I  do  not  know,  sir,  how  you  would  have  decided  such  a  question  if  it  had 
been  raised  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  suggested ;  but  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  you  would  have  decided  as  I  would  have  decided,  that 
this  House  cannot  know  of  the  existence  of  a  State  in  this  Union  which  has 
not  a  civil  government  organized  in  subordination  to  and  working  inhar- 
mony  with  the  national  Constitution.  Any  other  decision  would  have  been 
fatal  to  our  national  existence.  Let  us  not  set  a  bad  precedent  now  by  de¬ 
claring  that  it  will  require  the  ratification  of  twenty-seven  States  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  this  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  ample  authority  in  the  Constitution  for  the  national 
Government  to  protect  itself  against  any  action  which  a  minority  of  the 
States  might  attempt  by  confederating  against  it.  The  Constitution  clothes 
Congress  with  the  power  “  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason.”  It 
clothes  Congress  with  all  power  necessary  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  it  created.  “  Levying  war  against  the  United  States  ”  is 
declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  treason.  A  State  which,  by  its  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities,  supported  by  a  majority  of  its  citizens,  enters  into  any 
“  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation,”  and  makes  war  upon  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment,  commits  the  crime  of  treason,  and  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to 
inflict  any  penalty  it  may  deem  expedient.  I  want  the  national  Government 
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to  inflict  punishment  so  terrible  upon  the  authors  of  this  rebellion  that  in 
all  coming  time  there  shall  be  no  such  rebellion  again.  I  want  no  prece* 
dent  established  which  shall  pave  the  way  for  a  minority  of  the  States  and 
a  minority  of  the  people  to  destroy  this  Government.  I  want  the  prece¬ 
dent  established  that  the  States  and  people  remaining  loyal  to  the  Govern^ 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  rebel  against  it,  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government.  In  this  way  only  can  we  come 
out  of  this  contest  safely,  and  “  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future.” 

But  I  have  already  detained  the  House  much  longer  and  said  more  on 
this  point  than  I  intended.  I  discussed  this  question  at  greater  length  at 
the  last  session,  and  experience  has  only  confirmed  me  in  the  views  then 
expressed.  Gentlemen  who  have  made  speeches  in  this  House,  and  editors 
who  have  charged  me  and  those  agreeing  with  me  on  this  question,  with 
being  practical  disunionists,  and  with  recognizing  the  doctrines  of  secession, 
because  holding  that  the  lawful  governments  in  the  rebel  States  were  de^ 
stroyed  by  their  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion,  will  not  care,  probably,  after 
our  experience,  to  repeat  such  speeches  and  opinions,  nor  to  have  them  re^* 
published  to  enlighten  their  readers  or  their  constituents. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT  OF  THIS  QUESTION. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when 
weighing  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  this  measure,  and  that  is  its 
financial  aspect  Doubtless  many  gentlemen  think  this  question  has  less 
connection  with  our  finances  and  the  credit  of  the  country  than  any  other 
before  us.  Not  so.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  know  I  but  utter  the  opinion  of  many 
practical  business  men,  the  passage  of  this  amendment  will  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  no  victory  of  our  arms, 
important  and  invaluable  as  many  of  them  have  been,  has  yet  given  us.  Its 
passage  will  give  a  guarantee  for  peace,  unity,  stability,  prosperity,  power. 
It  will  be  a  pledge  that  the  labor  of  the  country  shall  hereafter  be  unfet¬ 
tered  and  free,  and  I  need  not  say  that  under  the  inspiration  of  free  labor 
the  productions  of  the  country  will  be  tripled  and  quadrupled.  It  will  be 
a  pledge  to  the  industrious  German,  and  to  all  the  free  laboring  men  of 
Europe  who  are  seeking  homes  among  us,  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  as  they  have  been  practically,  from  a  country  whose  climate  is  softer 
and  fertility  greater  than  any  on  the  continent. 

I  need  not  detain  the  House  with  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  great  advantage  of  free  over  slave  labor.  All  thinking  men 
have  examined  and  comprehend  the  priceless  value  of  free  labor.  Pass 
this  amendment,  and  the  free  laboring  men  of  the  North  and  of  Europe 
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will  flock  to  the  South,  so  that,  in  from  three  to  five  years  there  will  be  four 
or  five  producing  men  in  the  rebel  States  where  there  was  one  before  the 
rebellion  ;  add  to  this  vast  number  the  four  million  emancipated  slaves, 
and  you  have  a  free  labor  force  which,  under  the  security  thus  given  to 
capital,  and  the  inspiration  thus  given  to  labor,  will  make  the  land  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  by  their  energy,  enterprise,  and  power,  the  free 
laboring  men  of  the  South  will  obliterate,  in  a  few  years,  all  trace  of  this 
terrible  and  desolating  war,  and  make  it  a  country  which  for  prosperity 
and  wealth  shall  acknowledge  no  superior,  and  a  Government  which  for 
stability  shall  have  no  equal. 

Suppose  your  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  goes  into  the  market  to-morrow 
to  borrow  $500,000,000,  payable  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  what  will  be  the 
first  question  asked  by  the  capitalist?  Will  it  be  as  to  the  rate  of  inte¬ 
rest  you  are  willing  to  give,  or  will  it  be  rather  as  to  your  ability  to  pay  the 
principal  ?  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  the  first  inquiry.  He  would 
ask  you,  “  What  will  be  the  condition  of  your  country  and  Government 
thirty  or  forty  years  hence  ?”  If  you  could  answer  him,  as  you  might, 
truthfully  answer  him  were  this  amendment  adopted,  “  Sir,  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  we  shall  not  be  indebted,  at  home  or  abroad,  a  single  dollar, 
and  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  populous,  the  most  enterprising  and 
wealthy  nation  in  the  world.”  If  you  could  tell  him  this,  and  add,  as  you 
may,  that  in  thirty  or  forty  years  we  will  show  the  world  a  government 
whose  sovereignty  on  the  North  American  continent  will  not  be  questioned 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  North  ;  and  tell  him,  also,  that  our  system  of  free  labor, 
guaranteed  by  the  national  Constitution  to  all  generations  of  men,  with  free 
schools  and  colleges,  and  a  free  press,  with  churches  no  longer  fettered 
with  the  manacles  of  the  slave-master,  with  manufactures  and  commerce 
exceeding  in  vastness  anything  which  had  ever  been  known,  and  a  nation 
of  men  unrivalled  in  culture,  enterprise  and  wealth,  and  more  devotedly 
attached  to  their  country  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  because  of 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
and  secure  the  liberty  and  equality  of  its  people ;  if  you  could  tell  him 
this,  and  that  such  a  race  of  free  men  would  make  the  South  and  the  entire 
nation  what  New  England  is  to-day,  your  Secretary  could  have  all  the 
money  he  wanted,  and  on  his  own  terms. 

WHAT  SAY  THE  UNION  SOLDIERS  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  say  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  before  us  ?  Shall  not  their  voices  be  heard  and  their  wishes  be  res¬ 
pected  by  their  representatives  in  the  American  Congress  ?  Sir,  there  are 
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ilo  men  in  the  Republic  to  whose  wishes  and  judgment  I  would  more  wil¬ 
lingly  defer  on  this  question  than  to  the  brave  men  who  are  periling  life 
and  all  for  country  ;  to  the  men  who  have  vanquished  the  enemy  wherever 
they  have  met  him,  saved  the  nation,  and  by  their  heroism  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  their  fidelity  to  principle  at  the  ballot-box,  made  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  possible.  Almost  every  letter  I  receive  from  the  brave 
men  who  are  in  the  army  from  my  district  contains  the  anxious  inquiry, 
“  What  of  the  constitutional  amendment ;  will  it  pass  ?”  And  I  doubt  not 
that  the  same  question  has  been  asked  by  the  constituents  at  home  and 
soldiers  in  the  field  of  four-fifths  of  the  Representatives  upon  this  floor. 
What  shall  be  our  official  answer  ?  Shall  the  glad  news  go  forth  to  cheer 
alike  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  and  the  friends  of  the  Government  every¬ 
where,  that  the  expressly  declared  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  respected  and 
enacted  into  law ;  that  on  this  great  question  there  are  no  longer  party 
divisions,  but  that  practically  the  Representatives  of  the  people  are  as 
united  as  they  in  demanding  the  passage  of  this  constitutional  amendment  ? 
If  this  shall  be  our  answer,  a  shout  will  go  up  from  our  brave  men  in  front 
of  Richmond,  at  Savannah,  and  all  along  the  Union  lines,  and  throughout 
the  entire  country,  such  as  never  before  arose  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of 
men  on  the  passage  of  any  act  by  the  American  Congress. 

A  MEMORABLE  YEAR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  a  year  of  anxiety 
and  also  a  year  of  joy.  The  ordeal  through  which  as  a  nation  we  have 
passed,  has  been  a  terrible  one.  I  speak  of  the  ordeal  on  the  battle-field 
and  at  the  ballot-box.  We  have  presented  to  the  world  a  sublime  spec¬ 
tacle.  We  have  tested  our  strength,  and  know  the  constancy  and  courage 
of  our  men.  Such  disinterestedness,  such  heroism  and  devotion  to 
country,  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  Consecrated  by  a  dispensation 
of  fire  and  blood,  the  children  of  the  Republic  have  grown  to  the  full 
stature  of  manhood.  Standing  here,  in  the  nation’s  council  halls,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  events,  let  us  comprehend  the  duty  of  true  statesmen,  and 
while  legislating  for  the  present,  legislate  also  for  the  generations  of  men 
which  are  to  succeed  us.  The  eyes  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  civilized 
nations  are  upon  us.  The  men  who  embrace  and  defend  the  democratic 
idea  in  Europe  are  patiently  and  anxiously  waiting  to  have  us  authorita¬ 
tively  proclaim  to  the  world  that  liberty  is  the  sign  in  which  we  conquer ; 
that  henceforth  freedom  is  to  be  the  animating  principle  of  oUr  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  life  of  our  Constitution. 
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DUTY  OF  THE  StATESMAN* 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Union  soldier  fights  to  vanquish  the  enemies  of 
the  Government,  the  duty  of  the  true  statesman  is  to  provide  that  the 
enemy,  once  vanquished,  shall  never  again  be  permitted  for  the  same  cause 
to  reorganize  and  make  war  upon  the  nation.  Pass  this  joint  resolution, 
submitting  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  and  I  am  sure  the  nation  will 
adopt  it  with  shouts  of  acclamation,  and  when  once  adopted,  you  know, 
sir,  and  I  know,  and  the  enemies  of  this  Government  know,  that  we 
shall  have  peace,  and  that  no  such  rebellion  will  ever  be  possible  again. 
Pass  this  amendment,  and  the  gloomy  shadow  of  slavery  will  never  again 
darken  the  fair  fame  of  our  country  or  tarnish  the  glory  of  democratic 
institutions  in  the  land  of  Washington.  Pass  this  amendment,  and  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  now  so  near 
its  close,  will  be  the  one  on  which  is  recorded  the  names  of  the  requisite 
number  of  members  voting  in  its  favor.  Refuse  to  pass  it,  and  the  saddest 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  will  be  the  one  on  which 
is  recorded  its  defeat.  Sir,  I  feel  as  if  no  member  of  this  House  will  ever 
live  to  witness  an  hour  more  memorable  in  our  history  than  the  one  in 
which  each  for  himself  shall  make  a  record  on  the  question  now  be* 
fore  us.  I  implore  gentlemen  to  forget  party,  and  remember  that  we 
are  making  a  record,  not  only  for  ourselves  individually,  but  for  the 
nation  and  the  cause  of  free  government  throughout  the  world.  While 
members  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  we  cannot  change  the  record  which 
each  must  now  make,  and  those  who  do  not  return  to  the  next  Congress 
can  never  reverse  their  votes  of  to-day,  but  must  forever  stand  recorded,  if 
voting  against  the  amendment,  among  those  voting  to  justify  the  rebellion 
and  perpetuate  its  cause. 

The  genius  of  history,  with  iron  pen,  is  waiting  to  record  our  verdict 
where  it  will  remain  forever  for  all  the  coming  generations  of  men  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  condemn.  God  grant  that  the  verdict  may  be  one  over  which 
the  friends  of  liberty,  impartial  and  universal,  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  in  every  land  beneath  the  sun,  may  rejoice ;  a  verdict  which  shall 
*  declare  that  America  is  free ;  a  verdict  which  shall  add  another  day  of 
jubilee,  and  the  brightest  of  all,  to  our  national  calendar.  If  this  verdict 
is  not  given  by  the  present  Congress,  I  know,  and  you  all  know,  it  will  be 
given  by  the  next  Congress,  and  that,  too,  with  alacrity.  The  decree  has 
gone  forth ;  the  people  have  pronounced  it ;  and  now  is  the  golden  hour 
in  which  we  may  all  unite,  if  we  will,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  our 
history;  Let  no  man  put  forth  his  puny  hand  to  stay  the  certain  approach 
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of  the  hour  in  which  this  act  shall  pass,  or  of  the  grand  jubilee  which  shall 
follow  its  enactment  into  law.  Let  no  member  of  this  House  attempt  to 
postpone  this  great  measure,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  circumvent, 
by  some  petty  scheme  of  compromise,  the  plainly  written  decree  of  Om¬ 
nipotence.  Let  no  loyal  man,  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  record  his  vote 
against  this  just  proposition,  and  thus  vote  to  prolong  the  rebellion  and 
perpetuate  the  despotism  of  American  slavery  in  this  Republic. 


Saturday,  Feb’y  4th,  1865, 
Mr.  Sumner  introduced  the  following  resolutions  : 

THE  THREE  FOURTHS’  VOTE  OF  RATIFICATIOIT. 

Mr.  Sumner  :  I  send  to  the  Chair  resolutions  which  I  ask  to  have  read 
and  printed.  I  shall  call  them  up  at  a  future  day. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  as  follows  : 

Concurrent  resolutions  declaring  the  rule  in  ascertaining  the  three-fourths  of  the 

several  States  required  in  the  ratific  ion  of  a  Constitutional  amendment: 

Whereas  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  United  States, 
which,  according  to  the  existing  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States ;  and  whereas,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  with  certain  States  in  arms  against  the  national  Government,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  determine  what  number  of  States  constitutes  the  three-fourths 
required  by  the  Constitution  :  Therefore, 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate,  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,)  that  the  rule 
followed  in  ascertaining  the  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  proposing  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  should  be  followed  in  ascertaining  the  three-fourths  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  ratifying  the  amendment ;  that,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  two-thirds  are 
founded  on  the  simple  fact  of  representation  in  the  two  Houses,  so  in  the  second 
case,  the  three-fourths  must  be  founded  on  the  simple  fact  of  representation  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  and  the  support  thereof ;  and  that  any  other  rule  es¬ 
tablishes  one  basis  for  the  proposition  of  the  amendment,  and  another  for  its  rati¬ 
fication,  placing  one  on  a  simple  fact,  and  the  other  on  a  claim  of  right,  while  it 
also  recognizes  the  power  of  rebels  in  arms  to  interpose  a  veto  upon  the  national 
Government  in  one  of  its  highest  functions. 

Resolved,  That  all  acts,  exefcutitre  and  legislative,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  throughout  the  United  States,  although  certain  rebel 
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States  fail  to  participate  thereio,  and  that  the  same  rule  is  equally  applicable  to 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  will  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
Constitution,  whenever  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  de  facto,  exercising 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  any  other  rule  requiring  the  participation  of  the  rebel  States, 
while  illogical  and  unreasonable,  is  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  inasmuch  as  all 
recent  presidential  proclamations,  including  that  of  emancipation,  also  all  the  re¬ 
cent  acts  of  Congress,  including  those  creating  the  national  debt  and  establishing 
a  national  currency,  and  also  all  recent  treaties,  including  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  have  been  made,  enacted,  or  ratified, 
respectively,  without  any  participation  of  the  rebel  States. 

Resolved,  That  any  other  rule  must  tend  to  postpone  the  great  day  when  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  will  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  the  rule  herewith  declared  will  assure  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  prohibition,  and  the  consummation  of  the  national 
desires. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


